APPENDIX   V

A  CRITIC'S  GLOSSARY

This is not a technical dictionary of literary terms. Words about which
there is complete, objective agreement, such as sonnet, couplet, are not
included. This list might be called a Lexicon of Debatable Connotations.
In most cases, these connotations are discussed in the body of the book.
It is to be understood that such a-glossary is only a sample and a challenge.
Anyone interested in literature should "know what he is talking about";
he should take stock of his own equipment, an important part of which
is his critical vocabulary.

ACADEMIC: referring (a) etymologically and distantly to Plato's school
of philosophy; (b) to institutions of learning; (c) to learned bodies.
Formal, remote from practical life.

ADJECTIVES derived from authors' names. Adjectives in ese> es^ue^
iany ic can be formed with the names of any author, living or dead;
only a few, however, have passed into common speech; and, in many
cases, with a connotation which is somewhat arbitrary. Examples:

Mschylean: rough-hewn and somber grandeur.

anacreontic: lightsome spirit; wine, easy love, and song.

apocalyptic: weird and terrible visions.

Baudelairian: perverse, decadent.

Byronic: romantic pose; rebellion with a touch of dandyism.

Dantesque: visions of horror, less fantastic, more realistic than the
Apocalypse.

Homeric: not so much epic grandeur as majestic simplicity. Special con-
notations: Homeric laughter; Homeric similes: comparisons elaborated
at full length, a device imitated by many classical poets; Homeric
epithet: the descriptive epithet, often compound, inevitably attached
to certain names: e.g., swift-footed Achilles; a device revived by
Time and Damon Runyon.

Miltonic: majesty coupled with consummate art; less primitive and
sunny than Homer, less somber than ^Eschylus.

Molieresque: comic in the large sense, verging on the broadly farcical:
M. de Pourceaugnac is more "Molieresque" than The Misanthrope,